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moiid, in Sligo abbey:— tA\c still nobler moniiment, in the 
fine abbey of Balliiitober, county of Mayo, of the unfor- 
tunate Ticma xVtai/o, who was executed and his family at- 
tainted for his sunposed participation in the massacre on 
the l>ndgc of Shrule i—the tomb of the Chichestera, in 
CarrickfergiiS"--thut of the Ayliners, in Donadea cluu'ch, 
county of Kihhire—the Buwen's monument, in the ruined 
tdiurch of Bally- Adams, King's county ; and many others 
unnecessary to emuuerate. The name of tlie artists, by 
whom these nK)mimeutB were executed, have not des- 
cended to us ; and they have only received the ilite they 
nn^rited. 

After the reign of the lirst Jauies, no architectural edi- 
(ices worthy t)f note, were erected in Ireland till the re- 
storation, when u few domestic building-ffi were raised in 
tln.^ French taste of the age, which mm introduced into 
Britain, with muuy otlier licentious innovations, by the 
restored inouareh, Tluj castle of Antrim, built by Sir 
John Clotwortliy, thoug'h altered in its general style, still 
pre.servtjs a gootl ami eharaeteriHtic example of this style 
of arehiteetufo in its decoratetl front, on which there m 
represented in l}aH-relief, a portrait of the unfortunate 
Charles. The eiiHtle of Kilkenny, now rebuilt in a better 
tante, v\'as also of this period. Of the pul)lic edifices of 
the tinu.^, we have Ime exaniples in the Royal Hospitid at 
Kilnia!nham--and in the College Library, an edifice which 
ij4 at otu^e characttiristlcj and yet free from the bad taste 
of the age in which it \vm ercjcted. The old Tliolsel, too, 
which stood in Skinner's^row, but has been some time ta- 
ken down, was perliaps the hrst attempt at auvthing like 
elas3ical architecture in any of the erections ot^)nr island. 
T!n.i front was ornamented with statues of Charles 11. and 
his taii'ortunate brother the Duke of York. These are 
Ktill in exiBtence, ami only remarkable for the size of their 
wigs, wliieli makcH them rather amusing as curiosities. If 
liowever, these barbarous figures give us but a poor opi- 
nion of the sculptor's art at this period, we shall receive a 
very different impression on looking at the carvings in 
oak, in the chapel of Kiimaiuhara hospital, which, if our 
recollection l)e not unfaithlul, are of great beauty, and no 
doubt cawed in England by Gibbons, or some of his as- 
sistants ; they were certainly not done in Ireland by na- 
tive artists* 

These notices of the progress of sculpture and archi- 
tecture in Ireland in the l7th century, are dry, perhaps, 
and scanty, but we believe there is notiiing better to offer 
— and w*e have but little to add relative to painting, the 
nn;)r(^ illuBtrious and popular sister art. There is no me- 
morial in exifcitence of a single native professional painter 
in Ireland during this whole century ; any picttu'es that 
were produccid here, were the works of strangers, James 
Gandy, an English man, who was a pupil of Vandyke, 
ami, as a portrait painter, not vcny itderior to Ins " mighty 
master," wd^ lirought ovm* by the ohl Duke of Ormond, 
and retained, we believe, in his service, till the [)eriod of his 
doatii, whitdi occurred in the year 1081). His portraits 
of distingui>ihed persons are not uncommon among us, 
though thi'y are usually attributed to tlie hand of his 
illustrions instructor j and even the fme portraits in the 
CMt'^tle of Kilkeinty, called Vandyke*^, are, we believe, 
well-known to be chii^ily copies by Gandy. Very little 
indeed is known of bis history. 

Towanls th(i vhsa of tliis century, anotlier portrait 
painter lUinuHhWriglit, according to Vertue, settled here, 
**and had so much success that he gained .£900 the first 
year^ and hat! £10 a head;* He nUist, at that rate, have 
hem at least a rapid if m)t an al)le painter. He was edu- 
eatedin Home, and was the nephew of Michael Wright, 
a Scotsman, who painted portraits with applause in, Lon* 
don. Of his ment3 we are not able to speak* 

A far mora celebrated man, John Van Wyck, is gene- 
rally supposed to have come into Ireland at this period in 
the train of King Wiirmm ; bnt of this fact we believe 
there is no better evidence than that afforded by the com- 
motmefjis of his wovks hete, and pavtlttv^kvly those of his 
favourite subject, the Battle of the Boywe. There is. we 
think, greater probability that another distinguished ar- 
tist, l)ut in a different line, visited Ireland at this time in 
the traui of the deposed monarch— we mean one of the 
Hottlci"S--Jmucs*s medallists. That unfortunate king had 



certainly a mint in Capel-street, and his coins, though 
struck only in base metal, display at least the aristocracy 
of art in their hasty but elegant execution. 

To these notices we should not forget to add the name 
of Simon Digby, Bishop of Elphin, a distinguished ama- 
teur, who painted miniature portraits with the hand of a 
master. He was of the family of Lord Digby, and the 
son of Essex Digby, Bishop of Droraore. He succeed- 
ed to the see of Limerick in 1G78, and was translated to 
Elphin in l(J91, where he died in 1720. 

His love for painting must have been enthusiastic, for 
we have ourselves seen nearly thirty portraits of his hand. 
They are chiefly of his own family, or of distinguished 
persons with whom he was intimate; as among the for- 
mer, two of his father, (one very admirable), and one of 
his mother ; and among the latter, Sandcroft, Archbishop 
of Canterbury; Tillotson ; Hoti; Bishop of Winchester ; 
Narcissus Marsh ;^ the Duke of Tyrconnell ; Lord Capel, 
&c. &c. We believe they are now in the appropriate 
keeping of the worthy Dean of St. Patrick's, and they 
could not possibly be in better hands. 

Bishop Digby was also a lover of planting and garden- 
ing* Tiie trees at Abbcrt—the seat of Mr.' Blakeney, in 
the county of Galway, the finest timber now in that coun- 
ty, were of his planting. We have wandered in the shade 
of their luxuriant masses, eating delicious fruit from the 
garden he planted, but these enjoyments did not excite 
in our mind so grateful a regard for his memory as his 
attachnujut to that delightful art, of which we are ourselves 
sincere though humble lovers. P. 



ON THE COMMON SEALS AND DEVICES OF 

THE VARIOUS MUNICIPAL BODIES 

OF IRELAND. 

TO TilK EDITOII 01' 'rjtl3 nuflLm PENI^T JOUIlNAr,. 

Sir, — Tiie use of seals has from the earliest period formed 
the strongest evidence of civilization ; we read of them in 
the history of almost every country, and under every dy- 
nasty ; theiy form the strongest rivet in the social compact, 
and have been invariably used as the bond and sign of 
authenticity in the most important transactions between m£in 
and man ; they speak a language that cannot be misunder- 
stood, and not only represent the actual personal identity 
of the owners or users, but also their most firm resolves 
and determinations; and the affixing of the sigillnm has 
been, and still is, the fiat of life or death, peace or war, 
aflluence or poverty, honour or dishonour. 

There is a class of this description which, I believe, has 
never yet (at least in this country) been fully brought be- 
fore the public, namely, the common seals or devices of the 
dilierent corporations or comnuuiities in Ireland; the study 
of them is calculated not otdy to interest the enquiring 
mind, but also to throw much light on our history and cus- 
toms ; and a regular collected series of them, I am con- 
vinced would be highly acceptable to the antiquarian or 
virtuoso. The matter has occasionally occupied my atten- 
tion, and your readers having been presented, in one or two 
instances, with copies of those of some of the ancient reli- 
gious comnuuiities, I have ventured to take up the subject 
in a tangible form, and relying for assistance on the con- 
tributions of many of '* gooil men and true," denizens, citi-« 
zens, and freemen of the various cities, boroughs, and 
towns corporate of Ireland, 1 oifer to my fellow-countrymen, 
through you, No. L of Tun Cabinet of National Siujls 
AND Devices. 

It is reasonable to supposo, that at the period the char- 
ters, and consequently the arms and ensignia of the differ- 
ent municipal bodies, were granted, tlie devices chosen or 
conferred were selected as applying in some measure to 
the character of the place or its relative importance iri the 
commonwealth, and, in some instances to ltd local situa- 
tion or history. We also observe that some of those seals 
consist only of a single device, while others are perfect em- 
blazonments of arms, with escutcheon, crest, motto, &c, 
Bxi^mpies in point are here adduced, premising that, al- 
though it might be suppoaedthe arms of the city of Dublin 
should Qccupy the first place, yet I am inclined to give the 
post of honour to the wost ancient, and shall begin with 
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that of the Lordship of Newry and Mourne, which juris- 
diction presents the phenomenon in Irish history of a 
charter, conferred by an Irish monarch, still in force and 
still acted upon in its full primeval power and authority. 
For a translation of this Charter, and important informa- 
tion respecting it, see the 13th number of the Journal. 



The seal of the Lordship of Newry and Mourne repre- 
sents a mitred abbot in his albe, seated in a chair, and sup- 
ported by two yew trees — the motto, " Sigillum exemptse 
Jurisdictionis de virido ligno, alias, Newry et Mourne. 

Newry was anciently called by the several names of 
Monasterium Nevoracense j Jubhar-chin-Traigh j in the 




barbarous Latin of the age, Monasterum de viridi Ligno ; 
and ^in Irish, iVa Juar, or Na Yur^ signifying the yew 
trees. It will be remembered that in the 13th number of 
this Journal, in the article entitled " The Charter of New- 
ry," it is stated that a tradition exists to tlie effect that 
•* two large yew trees formerly grew within the precincts 
of the abbey, from which the place was called, in old 
English documents, the Newries," the accuracy of which 
tradition is singularly confirmed by the extract from the an- 
nals of the Four Masters, also quoted there, which records 
that, in the year 1162, " The monastery of the monks of 
Newry was burned w^ith all its furniture and books, and also 
tlie yew trees, which Saint Patrick himself had planted." 

The next I shall advert to, are the Arms of Drogheda, 
one of our oldest corporations, enjoying that distinction 
since the reign of King John, and held in such repute by 
the heads of the English power in this country, that the 
various chief governors, until the reign of Charles II., 
made it their occasional residence, and there performed 
many of the most important acts of their government. 
The arms are azure, a crenelated gate of two towers ar- 
gent, portcullised sable, surmounted by pennons gules ; 
on the dexter, a ship appearing to sail behind the gate, 
having St. George's ensign displayed'l over her stern — on 
the sinister, three lions of England, issuant or. Crest, 
on a wreath, a crescent and star, argent ; motto, " Deus 
Pr^esidium Mercatura Decus^ 

These arms are a strong evidence of the former strength 
and importance of this town ; and point out the security 
afforded by its possession to the commerce of England, 
represented by the ship bearing her flag— and to her mili- 
tary power, signified by the cognizance of their king- 
both equally secured and guarded by the embattled gate, 
which also points out the possession of this fortress as the 
key of the north, and the sallyport from which they might 
issue, to curb and restrain the province of Ulster, in 
which division of the kingdom the County of Louth was 
formerly considered. 

The Crest — the half moon and star — is not the least 
interesting part of the device— being the arms of the 
prince from whom the Corporation of Drogheda received 
its charter. They appear in this fashion on all the trian- 
gular coins of John struck in this country, and also in 
sculpture over the thrones in St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
Dublin, which were erected during his lordship of Ireland. 

That the commerce of Drogheda was, from the earliest 
period, considerable, is incontestibly proved by the mot- 
to ; and long may its citizens have cause to say — 
** GOD is our safeguard, and merchandize our glory,'* 



The last I shall on the present occasion instance, is the 
common seal of the County of the Town of Carrickfergus, 
to which I am indebted to Mr. M'Skimin s very valuable 
history of this town. This represents a castle, crene- 
lated and turretted, the base washed by the sea, with a 
palm branch on each side ; the birds I take to be merely 
ornamental. This device refers entirely to the situation ; 
for although Carrickfergus is undoubtedly a very anc-ient 
corporation, yet it was so exposed to the assaults and in- 
sults of an implacable enemy, that it never arrived at any 
particular importance. Mr. M*Skimin states, that it is 
said to have been incorporated by King John, and says, 
that as "it is certain sheriffs were appointed in those 
counties and cities held by the English, by Henry IL, 
who were confirmed by King John on his visit to Ireland, 
the 12th of his reign, some of those princes may have 
created it a county." The sheriffalty was held jointly 
with that of the County of Antrim. The most ancient 
patent existing respecting them, is dated September 11th, 
1326, the ^Oth of Edward II. ; the w^ords are—*' The 
King to his beloved John de Athye, greeting. Know ye 
that w^e have committed ^to you the office of Sheriff of 
the Counties of Carrickfergus and Antrim, to hold dur- 
ing pleasure." In the Down Survey, it is called the 
" County Palatine of Carrickfergus." Counties Palatine 
were erected immediately after the conquest of the coun- 
try by the English, and were endowed with " great privi- 
leges," in order that the inhabitants, who were '* subject 
to continual invasions," might defend them against the 
*' wild Irish." 

I have thus endeavoured to sketch the outline of a plan 
for the elucidation of a most interesting portion of our 
national antiquities. Trusting that it will be followed up, 
I beg leave to subscribe myself, yours t jly, 

Armstrong. 



THE TOMB IN HOLY CROSS ABBEY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAI-. 

Sir — I have seen in your 42d Number a very interest- 
ing paper on the beautiful monument in Holy Cross 
Abbey, which hitherto has been considered as that of 
Donald More O'Brien, king of Limerick, but which you 
desire to exhibit as that of Eleanor Butler, daughter of 
James, the second earl of Ormond, and the wife of Ge- 
rald, the fourth earl of Desmond. 

While highly approving of the preliminary remarks 
on the requisites and characteristics of a true antiquary, 
as distinguished from the stupid industry and grub- 



